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Nation's Youth Scans 
W ork Opportunities 


Nearly All Occupations Crowded 
but Places Are Open for Em- 
ployees of Quality 


SURVEY MADE OF PROSPECTS 


Jobs Seen in Number of Fields, Some of 
Which Will Offer Openings as 
New Industries Progress 


There is one problem which probably 
claims the attention of young people in the 
schools and colleges more completely than 
any other. That is the problem of getting 
a job. In periods of prosperity, much is 
said about choosing a vocation. Now when 
times are hard and jobs are scarce, it is 
more a matter of finding one. But we shall 
not discuss here the troubles which young 
people have in finding positions. We have 
dealt with the problems of youth before, 
and the difficulties are well known. We 
shall undertake rather to give concrete sug- 
gestions to young men and women who are 
at the point of looking for places. All, or 
practically all, occupations are at present 
overcrowded, but there are better oppor- 
tunities in some than others. In order to 
give as accurate an idea as possible of the 
vocations which are at present the least 
crowded, the editors of this paper have dis- 
cussed the problem with several organiza- 
tions which should be in a position to give 
expert counsel. Among these organizations 
are the United States Office of Education, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the American Federation of Labor, 
the United States Employment Service, and 
the Community Organization for Leisure— 
a branch of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. We are passing on to our readers 
information and suggestions supplied by 
these organizations. 


Occupational Opportunities 

The United States Employment Service 
is now completing a survey of occupations 
in order to find out which ones are more 
crowded and which ones offer the best op- 
portunities. A study is being made of the 
9,000,000 men and women whose names 
are on file with this service. These men 
and women are out of jobs, and the survey 
is finding out the occupation of each and 
the vocation in which each one wants to be 
placed. As soon as the survey is finished, 
data which heretofore have been lacking 
will be available. Probably the report will be 
ready by the end of the school year. It is 
suggested that teachers or students, wishing 
to know more about the vocations which 
furnish the best opportunities, should write 
to the United States Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Meanwhile, the Employment Service re- 
ports that there is at present a greater 
demand than can be filled for master ma- 
chinists and tool makers. It reports, fur- 
thermore, that there are good chances for 
work in forestry, and that there are many 
demands for stenographers—especially male 
stenographers. 

In fact, every organization which we 
have consulted reports that there are many 
places for stenographers, provided they are 
really efficient in their work. Good stenog- 
raphers are in demand, but quality means a 
great deal. It means much, of course, in 
any work. But the competition in steno- 
graphic positions is rather keen, and it is 

(Concluded on page 7) 


THE YOUTH OF A NATION IS ITS FUTURE 


(From a photograph by Charles E, Kerlee in ‘‘U. S. Camera—1935.’’ See page 6.) 








Independent Citizenship 


A citizen, in order to be effective and in order to protect his own interests, must rise 
above partisanship. This is not to say that he should abstain from membership in a party. 
The voter should ordinarily ally himself with a party. He should vote at primaries, help- 
ing to nominate candidates, as well as to elect them. He should exert all possible influence 
in the control of party machinery. It is natural, too, that he should have an interest in 
the party of his choice. But he should not be a slave to party. He loses in influence if he 
becomes so devoted to it that he will always support it, whatever its stand; if he is so 
emotional in his loyalty to party that he cannot study the issues in any particular cam- 
paign independently, giving due weight to arguments advanced by all groups and factions. 
The man or woman who is tied to a party, who always supports its candidates, who is a 
Democrat or a Republican or a Socialist simply because his parents have been, because 
of childhood associations—such a person is a weakling who does not give his intelligence 
a chance to operate. 

Most people would deny that they are slaves to party. If accused of it they would say 
And, 


That is proved by the fact that during recent 


that they read the platforms and the speeches and then form their own judgments. 
of course, many are really independent. 
years majorities have so rapidly switched back and forth between the parties. But it is 
hard for one to judge his independence. He may read the speeches of all the candidates 
and may become acquainted with all the conflicting arguments, and yet he may use the 
facts he accumulates merely to strengthen a position which he took at the very outset. 
His mind may have been made up all along and he may merely be adding to his store of 
arguments. One who studies in that spirit does not go in the direction of truth. The best 
course for the intelligent and independent citizen to follow is to give his attention first 
not to parties and candidates but to problems. Let him study the big questions which stand 
before the nation. Let him decide what he, himself, thinks ought to be done by the gov- 
ernment with respect to the various problems. Then, after he has come to his decisions, 
and not before, let him examine the positions of the parties and candidates to see which 
of them would support the greater part of his program. In this way alone can the citizen 


assert independence and exercise real power. 


Puerto Rico Freedom 
Bill Goes to Senate 


Both Congress and Islanders Sur- 
prised by Move to Let Posses- 
sion Decide Future 


U. S. MAY BE CALLING BLUFF 


Administration Said to Be Anxious to 
Stop Frequent Acts of Violence 
and Terrorism 


When the people of the United States 
suddenly became aware, at the close of the 
Spanish-American War, that their country 
had acquired an overseas empire, scattered 
all the way from the shores of the Oriental 
mainland to the Caribbean, great hope was 
held for the future benefits to be derived 
from these territories. Not only would 
America have possessions which would serve 
as naval bases and thus be on a par with 
the other imperial powers of the world, but 
actual dollars-and-cents returns would soon 
be enjoyed. Especially did the two largest 
of these new acquisitions—the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico—offer great promise. The 
United States could get many of its raw 
materials and foodstuffs not produced at 
home from these “colonies.” In return, it 
could sell its industrial products to its 
new territories and thus prosperity would 
be greatly promoted. 


A Colonial Empire 


It was only natural that the commercial 
advantages should have been uppermost in 
the minds of those who directed American 
statecraft at the time, for it will be re- 
membered that the United States was un- 
dergoing profound economic changes at the 
end of the last century. America was be- 
coming of age industrially. Her factories 
and mills were equipped to produce more 
goods than the American people themselves 
could consume. She had to turn outward 
for markets, and there seemed to be no 
greater assurance of certain and _ stable 
markets than those which regions actually 
belonging to her could offer. Just as the 
United States had prospered largely be- 
cause of the vast market of 48 separate 
states among’ which free trade was carried 
on, so would trade advantages be increased 
if Overseas possessions were acquired. 

Of course, that was not the whole story 
of our suddenly becoming a colonial or im- 
perial power. There was a great deal of 
sentiment and altruism involved. As a 
people, we felt sorry for the backward 
races which had been held under the heel 
of Spanish misrule and tyranny for genera- 
tions. We would be performing a truly un- 
selfish purpose by letting them benefit from 
the American standards of self-government. 
We could educate and civilize the natives 
and help them enjoy the better things of 
life. It was more or less a variation of the 
“white man’s burden” theme which had 
been played so persistently all during the 
nineteenth century by England as she built 
up the greatest empire in modern times. 

But America’s experience as a colonial 
power has not always been a happy one 
For the most part, the natives who were 
brought under the American flag after the 
Spanish war have been no more contented 
than they were under the heel of Spain 
The question of Philippine independence 
was a burning issue in American politics 
It has finally been settled (how 
satisfactorily no one can tell) by establish- 
ing a commonwealth government and pro- 


for years. 
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A ROADWAY IN PUERTO RICO 


(Photographs on this page are by courtesy of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Puerto Rico.) 


viding for the establishment of complete 
independence after a 10-year period. 

Now, the American Congress is con- 
fronted by the same question in connection 
with the future of its second largest posses- 
sion acquired as a result of the Spanish war. 
Senator Millard E. Tydings, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, and co-author of the act 
which paved the way for Philippine inde- 
pendence, has introduced a bill which would 
enable the Puerto Ricans to free themselves 
completely from political control by the 
United States. The bill, which Senator 
Tydings hopes will be acted upon before 
the adjournment of the present session of 
Congress, is modeled along the one which 
gave the Philippines their independence. 
In November 1937, the people of the island 
would go to the polls to vote on this ques- 
tion: “Shall the people of Puerto Rico be 
sovereign and independent?” 


Should a majority of the islanders vote 
in the affirmative, a constitutional conven- 
tion would be called to draft a constitution, 
which must provide for certain guarantees, 
such as religious toleration, a republican 
form of government, etc. This consti- 
tution would be submitted to the President 
of the United States for approval, and if 
approved by him, the islanders would be 
called upon to vote for its acceptance or 
rejection. If accepted, a commonwealth 
government, similar to that now existing 
in the Philippines, would be established for 
a period of four years, pending complete in- 
dependence. It should be noted that the 
transition period is 10 years in the case of 
the Philippines, and only four in the Puerto 
Rican bill. 

During the four years preceding the es- 
tablishment of complete independence, the 
United States would take steps to prepare 
the natives to adjust to the economic 
changes. Puerto Rican products, now en- 
tering this country duty-free, would be 
subjected to a tariff, beginning at 25 per 
cent of the regular tariff rate the second 
year of the commonwealth government, 
and increasing to 75 per 
cent the fourth year. Un- 
less other arrangements 
were made beforehand, 
Puerto Rican products 
would be charged the 
full tariff rate upon the 
coming of complete in- 
dependence. 


Economic Ruin? 


These are the out- 
standing provisions of 
the Tydings bill, which 
took the United States 
as well as the Puerto 
Ricans—even those who 
have been clamoring for 
independence — com- 
pletely by storm. The 
feature of the bill which 
is particularly distaste- 
ful to the inhabitants of 
the island is the one 
which provides for the 
erection of tariff barriers 
against Puerto Rican 
products. They say that 


such a course would spell economic suicide 
for the island. More than 90 per cent of 
Puerto Rico’s foreign trade is with the 
United States. Last year it sold to conti- 
nental United States more than $80,000,000 
worth of merchandise and purchased from 
us about $70,000,000. We buy more from 
Puerto Rico than from any other Latin 
American country except Brazil. More 
than half of its exports are sugar, the 
principal cash crop of the island, upon 
which its prosperity depends to a consider- 
able extent. 

Now if the Tydings bill is enacted into 
law, this trade will suffer seriously. Even 
before complete independence were estab- 
lished, Puerto Rican sugar would have to 
pay a higher import duty than Cuban 
sugar, which now enjoys a lower tariff rate 
as a result of an agreement made between 
this country and Cuba last year. Such a 
disadvantage might easily wreck the sugar 
industry of Puerto Rico and throw the 
whole island into destitution. Puerto Ric- 
ans, when they become aware of this possi- 
bility, will probably be less enthusiastic 
about cutting their political ties with the 
United States. 

In many quarters it is believed that the 
bill has been offered merely in order to call 
the islanders’ bluff about independence. It 
is doubtful whether a majority of them 
want independence (a majority of the legis- 
lature has voiced itself as favoring admis- 
sion as a state in the union). But the sep- 
aratists have been making a lot of noise 
and causing a lot of trouble. Terrorism 
and acts of violence are not at all uncom- 
mon. The most serious trouble of recent 
times came in February of this year when 
two members of the Independence party 
assassinated Colonel Francis E. Riggs, 


American chief of the Puerto Rican police. 
This act of violence was interpreted as a 
gesture to show the resentment of the 
islanders against continued control by the 
United States. 

Whether the sudden move by the Roose- 
velt administration (and the Tydings bill 





A PATIO ON THE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS IN SAN JUAN 


Puerto Rico offers many attractions to the tourist and each year draws many visitors. 


is said to have been sponsored by the ad- 
ministration) is designed merely to force 
the Puerto Ricans to lay all their cards on 
the table, or is a sincere effort to grant a 
people the rights of self-government, or 
finally whether it is merely an attempt to 
get rid of a colonial “white elephant,” there 
can be no doubt that the Puerto Rican 
problem is of serious concern to the ad- 
ministration. Despite repeated efforts to 
establish decent political and economic con- 
ditions, the plight of the island is fairly 
serious. Although a considerable degree of 
self-government has already been granted, 
the island is a hotbed of political corrup- 
tion. As Senator Tydings pointed out at 
the time he introduced the independence 
bill: “The Puerto Rico elections are dis- 
graceful, corrupt, and fraudulent. Each 
of the three political parties blames the 
others, and although Puerto Rico has its 
own legislature, no steps have been taken to 
remedy this condition. This is one of the 
facts that must lead us strongly to believe 
that the American system is not function- 
ing in Puerto Rico.” 


The economic side of the picture is cer- 
tainly no brighter. While a certain amount 
of progress has been made in improving 
conditions, they are far from satisfactory. 
When Secretary Ickes returned from the 
island a few months ago after making a 
fairly comprehensive survey of conditions, 
he was shocked at what he found. In speak- 
ing of the slums, he said, “I have 
never seen human beings any- 
where living under such terrible 
conditions. They are a disgrace 
to any civilized people.” 


Overpopulation 


One of the principal difficulties 
is that Puerto Rico is overpopu- 
lated. The land is not rich enough 
to support a population 11 times 
as dense as that of the United 
States, and consequently a large 
part of it is scarcely able to eke 
out the barest kind of existence. 
To make matters worse, a good 
part of the best land is owned by 
a few large sugar companies. In 
describing the economic setun, 
Mr. Ickes declared: 


As I flew twice from one end of 
the island to the other, and also 
traveled the length and breadth of 
Puerto Rico by motor, it was inter- 
esting to see on one hand great 
fields of flourishing sugar cane prac- 
tically undotted by human habita- 
tions, while dense slums huddled 
around every town. 

The breaking up of these big 
sugar estates into small holdings and the en- 
forcement of the 500-acre law in accordance 
with the mandate of Congress has been too 
long delayed. If the people of Puerto Rico 
are to be given even an outside chance to 
solve their own economic future, they must 
be given an opportunity to make a living for 
themselves and their families out of lands 
which are now held by great sugar corpora- 
tions. ... 

An acute social problem in Puerto Rico is 
the slums. Miserable dwellings so closely 
crowded together that it is almost impossible 
to w lk between them are built over oozing 
sewage which lies con- 
stantly on the surface. Lit- 
tle children play in open 
sanitary sewage that is 
covered with thick, nox- 
ious scum. These slums 
are an offense not only to 
the eye but to the sense of 


smell. More and more of 
late years people have 
been driven into these 


cesspools through failure 
of accustomed employ- 
ment. This has been es- 
pecially true of the work- 
ers on the coffee planta- 
tions, which periodically 
suffer from hurricane. 
There are 240,000 school 
children in Puerto Rico for 
whom the local govern- 
ment has not been able to 
provide school facilities. 
And yet this is a possession 
of a nation that has prided 
itself on its system of free 


public education! As the 
inevitable result of this 
situation, the _ illiteracy 


rate in Puerto Rico is very 
high. 


That these conditions 
are not exaggerated was 





evidenced by an investigation made two 
years ago which showed that fully 90 per 
cent of the population of 1,600,000 was in 
need of help of some kind. More than 
1,000,000 of them were directly affected by 
unemployment. 


U. S. Funds 

The federal government in Washington 
has been pouring large sums into the 
island to relieve distress and suffering. 
Last year, it spent $26,000,000 on a recon- 
struction program, and it is now spending 
money at the rate of $1,000,000 a month 
for relief purposes. Recently, the governor 
of the island, Blanton Winship, made a 
trip to Washington to seek additional public 
works funds to improve conditions. 

At the bottom of the present administra- 
tion’s Puerto Rico reconstruction program 
is the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration, of which Ernest Gruening is 
the director. This New Deal agency was 
established for the purpose of working out 
a long-range program of economic reforms 
designed to correct many of the basic mal- 
adjustments of the island. It is under- 
taking to bring about a better redistribution 
of the land by limiting the size of holdings. 
Landless peasants will be established on 
small farms where they may earn their own 
living. Attempts will be made to encourage 
the production of crops other than the few, 
such as sugar and coffee, which are now 
exported. In this way, it is hoped, greater 
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OF COURSE, SON, YOU OUGHT TO KNOW BEST 


—Elderman in Washington Post 


security and stability will result. The Re- 
construction Administration is trying, also, 
to eliminate many of the slums, is under- 
taking a program of rural electrification, re- 
forestation, and other things. 

It is largely because of the program which 
the Roosevelt administration has under- 
taken (a program, incidentally, which con- 
servative critics of the New Deal have 
branded as socialistic) that the Tydings bill 
came as such a surprise and blow to many 
people. It is for this reason that it has 
been interpreted as primarily an attempt 
to quell the political turmoil and to afford 
an opportunity to test the sentiments of 
the inhabitants on the subject of independ- 
ence, without any thought that they will 
vote to break away from this country 
Whatever the motives, Puerto Rico is cer- 
tain to be a serious problem to the gov- 
ernment for a number of years to come. 
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PRESIDENT? 


army colonel, Fulgencio Batista. 


The president elect visited Washington recently. 


© Harris and Ewing 


YES AND NO 


Miguel Mariano Gomez has been formally elected president of Cuba. 


The island, however, is ruled by an 
Left to Right: Cuban 


Ambassador Senor Dr. Don Patterson y de Jauregi; Mrs. Cordell Hull; Senora de Gomez; President Gomez; 
and Secretary of State Hull. 


Fi rance: The first ballot in the French 
elections, in which 615 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies were coveted by close to 5,000 
candidates, has indicated a general trend 
towards the Left by the electorate. The 
results are not yet final. Since the French 
constitution requires a candidate to obtain 
a majority of the votes, 411 out of the 615 
districts had to vote again on May 3. It is 
fairly certain, however, that the run-off 
elections will confirm the victory of the 
radical and liberal groups. At that time, 
the numerous parties will largely divide 
themselves into two opposing groups, lib- 
eral and conservative, all of them throwing 
their support to a faction committed to the 
policies of the one or the other group. 
The severest reverse in the election was 
suffered by Edouard Herriot, who placed 
only second in his dis- 
trict. This is the first 
time that he has failed 
of election on the first 
ballot. The most strik- 
ing gain was made by 
the Communist party 
whose _ representation 
in the new Chamber 
of Deputies may 
reach 60. And where 
the Communist candi- 
dates did not as yet 
gain a majority, they 
polled so large a vote 
that they have been in a position to bargain 
during the last few days about the terms 
under which they would support another 
candidate in the run-off elections. 


* * * 


Geneva: The further advance of Ital- 
ian troops into Ethiopia and the French 
elections have both obscured the Rhineland 
crisis in recent days. Important moves, 
however, are being made behind the scenes. 
It will be recalled that after his occupation 
of the Rhineland, Hitler announced his 
plan for a European peace and said that 
his country would even be willing to return 
to the League of Nations if the powers 
would take up the question of colonies. 
The peace proposals of the German leader 
were favorably received in England but 
they were admitted to be somewhat too 
vague. Moreover, what did Hitler mean 
when he said that he would be willing to 
reénter the League if the question of col- 
onies was discussed by the powers? It is 
these matters that both the French and 
the British would like to have cleared up. 
And they have prepared a list of questions 
to be submitted to Hitler bearing on these 
problems. The French want to know what 
Germany’s intentions are with regard to 
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Austria, Danzig, and the port of Memel. 
Great Britain is anxious to learn whether 
Hitler is willing to enter into an air pact, 
and above all what he meant when he spoke 
of colonies. For on this point especially 
the British are very sensitive. Several 
times, in Parliament, members have arisen 
to inquire of the government whether there 
is any intention to cede some of Britain’s 
empire to the German people. 

Hitler’s reply to these questions will be 
of perhaps decisive significance. If he is 
evasive, other European powers may be- 
come convinced that his peace proposals 
were not sincere and may take steps to 
form a solid front against him. On the 
other hand, if he presents demands in con- 
crete terms, and those demands can be fa- 
vorably met, there is the possibility of a 
fairly lasting peace on the continent. Some 
observers believe that Germany may subtly 
avoid asking for colonies that belong to 
Britain, while seeking some arrangement 
whereby she could get a share of Portugal’s 
large but still unexploited empire. 


* * * 


Palestine: Riots flaring in Palestine 
have brought death to 20 persons and in- 
jury to about 150. The outbreaks started 
when two Arabs were found slain, appar- 
ently as an answer to the killing of one 
Jew, and the wounding of another. 
These incidents only added fuel 
to an enmity that had _ been 
smoldering for seven years. It 
was in 1929 that Arab dissatis- 
faction with British policy broke 
out in fierce fighting. At that 
time, Great Britain made a study 
of Palestinian problems promising 
to redress Arab grievances. 

But the task of Great Britain 
was a difficult one. Given the 
mandate by the League of Na- 
tions to rule this land, she had a 
twofold policy: to establish a 
homeland for the Jews and to 
advance the interests of the Arab 
population. The first of these has 
met with considerable success. 
Thousands of Jews from Euro- 
pean lands have gone to settle in 
Palestine. They have developed 
the land, started industries and 
have built schools and hospitals 
there. But to the Arab National- 
ist leaders this was a betrayal of 
their race. They looked upon the 
Jews as strangers who had come 
in and taken over their country. 
They now demand that the im- 
migration of Jews be stopped and 
the sale of land to Jews cease. 





The present riots are seen by some ob- 
servers to be part of a larger movement 
now taking place in the Near East. During 
the past half year there have been out- 
breaks in both Syria and Egypt. In both 
instances the Arabs succeeded in obtaining 
a greater measure of self-rule and the Arabs 
in Palestine believe that by creating these 
disorders, Britain will be forced to give 
them a hand in determining the policies of 
their country. 
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Inner Mongolia: Where the Yellow 
River bends its course westward to form 
a loop, in the province of Suiyuan, there is 
a sanctuary to which each year thousands 
of Mongols flock, believing that there is the 
burial place of their great ancestor, the 
conqueror Genghis Khan. No European 
had witnessed the ceremonies attendant 
upon this pilgrimage until Owen Lattimore 
made the treacherous trip across arid, 
bandit-ridden areas. In the London Times 
he describes his journey: 


I have never ridden through a land so 
seared with terror. At the sight of a rider all 
men bolt for the sand dunes. . . . On the fifth 
day of hard riding in and out through alter- 
nating sand and loess, we reached the place of 
pilgrimage. . . . Here in spite of rumor and 
real danger, we found thousands of people 
gathered. . . . For most of these thousands it 
was the one time in the year when they 
would feast on meat, and this in a land that 
was once rich with herds. For the few days of 
the festival a city had been created, a city of 
round Mongol felt tents, many-sided blue 
cloth caravan tents, and holes dug in the 
ground and roofed with matting....We went 
through the ceremonies with a vivid feeling of 
discovery. . .. We found that what is called 
a ritual of sacrifice is really an “imperial 
audience,” or presentation at Court; because 
it is believed by many Mongols that Holy 
Chingghis (Genghis Khan) is not dead, but 
will yet return. ... e ceremonies are mul- 
tiple, owing to the minor shrines that are 
grouped around the pavilion or state tent 
of Chingghis. The ceremony is conducted by 
men who are heredity heralds, reciting archaic 
Court laudations, parts of which they them- 
selves do not understand. In the tent, on a 
silver-plated altar, stand three wooden chests, 
one upon the other, all plated with silver. 
One of them, by tradition, holds the remains of 
the conqueror. 

x ok ok 


England: Each year at this time, the 
chancellor of the exchequer takes a red, 
worn leather box from his desk, grips it 
under his arm and walks to the House of 
Commons. The members of Parliament 
know that since the time of Gladstone, that 
same box has held the British budget. Or- 


JEWS CHANTING AT THE WALL OF WEEPING 


(From an etching by Percy Smith in ‘‘Fine Prints of the Year 


—1934."" Minton, Balch.) 
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dinarily they are not perturbed. They have 
come to learn that the British government, 
in one way or another, will manage to 
muddle through. They recall that even 
throughout the depression, in the face of 
desperate difficulties, the budget was bal- 
anced. To be sure, new taxes were piled 
on the people; but these were looked upon 
as a willing sacrifice in order to keep the 
state out of debt. 

With recovery definitely on its way, the 
British now thought they would have noth- 
ing to worry about. But they received a 
rude shock last week when Neville Cham- 
berlain arose in the House of Commons 
and announced a rise in taxes. The basic 
income tax rate has been raised to about 
24 per cent while there is to be a 50 per 
cent increase in the tax on tea. 

In accounting for these increases, the 
chancellor of the exchequer pointed to the 
vast sums to be expended upon improving 
his country’s fighting forces. British re- 
armament, he said, has been made neces- 
sary by events taking place in Europe. 

















RIGHT WITH HIM TO THE VERY END 


—Herblock in Winfield Daily Courier 


“No man,” he continued, “hesitates to set 
his fire-fighting appliances in readiness when 
he already can feel the heat of the flames 
in his face. Our safety is more to us than 
our comfort.” 

The precise extent of the comforts of 
which the British will have to deprive 
themselves, is indicated in a table prepared 
by the New York Times, showing the com- 
parative rate of taxation on incomes in the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
comparison is based upon the income tax 
of a family with two minor children: 


Net Income United States Great Britain 


$ 1,000 0 0 
2,000 0 $ 7 
5,000 $ 48 484 

10,000 343 1,553 
100,000 31,702 46,336 
1,000,000 678,346 632,357 


¢ * » 

With processions and an abundance of 
speeches, Italy recently celebrated the 
founding of Rome 2689 years ago. Standing 
in Piazza Venezia, Mussolini said to a 
huge throng: “On this birthday of Rome 
we celebrate our victories in East Africa. 
After a stormy voyage we are in sight of 
our port. We shall enter it under full 
sail and shall bring with us the strength, 
justice, and civilization of Rome,” 

* * * 

The president-elect of Cuba, Dr. Miguel 
Gomez, paid a visit to the United States 
before assuming the duties of his office. 

* * * 

A donkey which had been imprisoned 
some time ago for bearing revolutionary 
placards refuses to leave its Spanish prison. 
Although the recent amnesty for all 
political prisoners included the animal, it 
prefers the security of prison fare to the 
uncertainty of an ill-managed freedom. 
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THE TRUMPETER 


This is the name of a new magazine edited by young Republicans. 


rected against the New Deal. 


The President 


Speaking in New York at the annual Jef- 
ferson dinner of the National Democratic 
Club, President Roosevelt let loose his second 
bolt upon the political sky. Exactly one week 
before, in his speech in Baltimore, he directed 
his appeal to the young people of America. 
On this occasion, his remarks were calculated 
to appeal to the whole country. In language 
that was simple and direct, he defended the 
policies pursued by his administration. The 
affairs of the United States, he maintained, 
have to be dealt with from a national point 
of view. It was because many Americans had 
failed to understand the economic unity of 
our country that we faced the depression in 
1929. It had been the custom, the President 
charged, for each section of the land to re- 
gard its problems as peculiarly its own. But, 
he continued, one class cannot prosper at the 
expense of another. The factory worker of the 
East is prosperous only to the extent that 
prosperity has touched the farmer in the 
West. 

Because the New Deal faced these realities, 
Mr. Roosevelt said, we are now definitely on 
the way to economic recovery. If anyone 
doubts the extent of this recovery, let him 
compare the financial pages of 1932 with the 
financial pages of today. 

Despite these gains, the President said— 
lashing at his critics—some people are never 
satisfied. They talk about the debts of the 
federal government. Yet it must be pointed 
out that whereas the deficit of the government 
this year was $3,000,000,000, the national in- 
come of the people of the United States rose 
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COLD COMFORT! 


—Talburt in Washington News 


from 35 billions of dollars in 1932 to 65 bil- 
lions in 1936. “The only burden we need to 
fear is the burden our children would have to 
bear if we failed to take these measures to- 
day,” the President defended himself and 
then went on to enumerate the ultimate ob- 
jectives of his political and social philosophy. 
These were higher wages for workers, more 
income for farmers, a higher standard of liv- 
ing, reduction of unemployment and a de- 


It is full of **wiseeracks’’ and cartoons di- 


G. 0. P. Chairman Henry P. Fletcher is examining the first issue. 


crease in taxation. In closing his address, the 
President remarked: “I believe from the bot- 
tom of my heart that it is the philosophy of 
the 1936 America.” 


The RA at Work 


An idea of the nature and extent of the 
Resettlement Administration work may be 
gained by an examination of its activities in 
one section of the country, the 11 states of 
New England and the Middle Atlantic region. 
There, as elsewhere, the RA is buying up land 
which is so poor that farmers cannot make a 
living on it and land which is being destroyed 
by erosion. It is helping the farmers to move 
to better farms, then it is putting the poor 
land to more suitable use. In some cases it 
is putting out trees on the poor farms which 
have been purchased. In other cases it is 
developing the land into parks or recreational 
plots. 

Not enough has been accomplished so far to 
do more than merely touch the problem of 
peverty on poor land, but it is hoped by those 
who believe in the rural resettlement work 
that the start which has been made will be 
followed by more extensive activities. In the 
11 northeastern states 192,000 acres have 
been selected for the government to purchase 
and put out of cultivation. This is about 300 
square miles, or 1200 farms of 160 acres each. 
About 900 families are now living on these 
farms and they are to be moved to better 
land. 


“Little Congress”’ 


There is an organization in Washington 
called the “Little Congress.” It is composed 
of the clerks and secretaries of representa- 
tives and senators. The Little Congress 
meets one night each week and carries on dis- 
cussions under the House of Representatives 
rules. Bills are introduced, debated, and 
voted upon. Many of the debates are more 
interesting and informative than those which 
take place in the halls of Congress, since the 
members of the Little Congress do not have 
to consider the political effects of their re- 
marks. They do not have to please the folks 
back home. So they speak plainly and often- 
times say the things their bosses would like to 
say if they dared. 


War Profits 


Can arrangements be made so that no one 
will make a profit out of war? A sub-committee 
of the Senate Finance Committee, headed by 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas, is working 
on that problem. This committee has agreed 
upon a tax plan to be put into effect in time 
of war. If this plan is adopted by Congress, 
income tax rates will be increased in war time 
so that persons with incomes of a million dol- 
lars or more must pay 88 per cent to the 
government. The war tax is to be more than 
three per cent on incomes of $2,500; 10 per 
cent on incomes of $5,000; 18 per cent on in- 
comes of $10,000, and up on an increasing 
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scale until the receivers of the largest incomes 
are allowed to keep only a little over a tenth 
of what they get. It is believed that a drastic 
tax measure of this kind would supply the 
government with a great part of the expense 
of war, and would at the same time keep peo- 
ple from advocating war in the hope of mak- 
ing money out of it. 


Can We Live Alone? 


Francis B. Sayre, assistant secretary of 
state, argued very forcefully in a recent ad- 
dress against the idea that a nation can make 
itself self-sufficient and get along without 
foreign trade. America, with its vast re- 
sources, is more nearly self-sufficient than 
other nations, yet, Mr. Sayre declared, 10,- 
000,000 Americans are dependent for their 
subsistence upon the sale of our products to 
foreigners. If farm products were not ex- 
ported, he continued, 40,000,000 acres of farm 
land, supporting over 3,000,000 persons, would 
have to be taken out of cultivation. If we 
should undertake to raise only the things which 
can be purchased in this country, we would 








MANY MAY COME AND MANY MAY GO, BUT 
U.S 


S.A.— 


—Sturges in Christian Science Monitor 


have to cut down the production of many 
kinds of goods. This could be done only by 
a rearrangement of our industry on a great 
scale, and suffering would occur in the process 
of shifting whole regions from one industry 
to another. Mr. Sayre has developed the argu- 
ment for foreign trade at greater length in 
his booklet, “America Must Act.” (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 75 cents.) 

Of course, if the purchasing power of the 
American people were increased, they might 
buy much more than they do. We would still 
need to carry on trade with foreigners, but 
would be far less dependent upon being able to 
sell our goods abroad than we now are. We 
cannot go on indefinitely producing more 
goods than our people can buy in the hope of 
selling the surplus abroad. Foreigners are trying 
to do the same thing, and that is one cause of 
world distress and international hostility. This 
aspect of the problem is ably discussed in “The 
Open Door at Home,” by Charles A. Beard. 


Keynoter 


The Republican National Committee has 
chosen Senator Frederick C. Steiwer of Ore- 
gon as temporary chairman of its convention, 
which is to be held at Cleveland on June 9. 
The job given to Senator Steiwer is an im- 
portant one, for it will be his duty to open 
the convention and to set its tone. In the 
keynote address to be delivered by him, he 
will be expected to sound the Republican 
battle cry, vigorously attack the New Deal 
and to arouse the enthusiasm of the assembled 
delegates. The choice of the Oregon senator 
for this job is in itself regarded as significant, 
for a number of times he has voted for New 
Deal measures. He supported the NRA, 





AAA, TVA, the Wagner Labor bill. Securitsdhe 
and Exchange Commission, and other less inf ( 
portant reforms. Political observers, therefor fbpi 
predict that both the Republican platform andipan 
candidate will be progressive. ol 

The other important convention job, thyhe 
of permanent chairman, is to be given to Bebe 
trand H. Snell, Republican leader in the Housel 
of Representatives. After Senator Steiwe igt 
has ended the keynote address, it will be Snelfdy 
duty to conduct the business of the conven, 
tion and to keep order. tha 


Relief in New Jersey P 


New Jersey has been faced with a relief ; 
crisis bearing all the elements of the bizarrdlw 
and the pathetic. This state has 270,000 undir 
employed, most of whom had been receivinglig 
some aid as long as the federal governmenfw 
was still distributing relief. When federal 
funds stopped coming, Governor Hoffman: 
advocated the enactment of both a sales andi 
an income tax. The income tax proposal wag 
rejected on the grounds that it would entailiii 
hardship and discourage business enterpriseffa 
The sales tax was adopted but later had tof 
be repealed because of the persistent opposign 
tion it aroused. Le fi 

For a time, the governor drew upon various 
state funds with which to meet relief needsfih 
These, however, became exhausted. He ap. 
pealed to the legislature to provide moregi 
money. The upper and lower chambers failed§y 
to agree upon a new revenue measure and sopi 
they adjourned. Desperate, a delegation offix 
the unemployed met in the capitol at Trenton{it 
took possession of the legislative chamber: 
and passed a resolution not to budge until theo 
state provided money for relief. They spengul 
night and day there. During the day, theyni 
reviled their representatives, during the night 
they slept upon the wooden desks. In thegn 
aisles, their children played hide-and-seek. 























Back to the States? 


Some of the most severe criticism of the, 
present administration has had to do with its, 
method of handling relief. A large number of 
Republicans have charged the New Deal withh}, 
trying to play politics with relief funds, while, 
even some Democrats have maintained thal, 
the most efficient way of dealing with this, 
problem was to leave its administration in the 
hands of the states and the cities. 

In order to learn how widespread were theseij 
convictions, the Institute of Public Opinion 
conducted one of its frequent polls on this 
issue. Two questions were asked: In yougl 
opinion does politics play a part in the handling) 
of relief in your locality? Should the rej 
sponsibility of caring for all persons on relie! 

































































































A COUPLE 





Senator Frederick Steiwer of Oregon, (right). wil oof 
Senator Alben W. Barkley of Kentuc® 
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Uritie returned to state and local governments? 
SS i Of all those voting, 65 per cent were of the 
refonfppinion that politics had played a part in the 
m and andiing of relief. Fifty-five per cent of those 

slled indicated that the relief problem should 
, thifhe shifted back to local communities. Dr. 
> Bedgeorge Gallup, director of the Institute of 
HousgsPublic Opinion, pointed out, in making these 
teiwergigures public, that the voters may have been 
Snellwrong in believing that relief was influenced 
nvengoy politics but that their vote simply indicated 
hat the conviction was widespread. 


Practical Television 

























A practical demonstration of television oc- 
ured recently at Camden, New Jersey. A fake 
se was staged and firemen appeared accord- 
gto a prearranged plan. A crowd assembled, 
nmenffwt knowing about the experiment. A tele- 
sion camera located in a window across the 
weet took pictures, a microphone recorded 
ie noise, and both were transmitted a mile 
oss the city, where spectators saw the fire, 
ile curling smoke, the embattled firemen, 
al the crowds, and heard the disturbance 
jy means of a special radio, added to which 





This experiment in television reminds one 
i the demonstration of another device—then 
yw—which was made just 60 years ago. At 
soe Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia dur- 
flag the summer of 1876, there was on display a 
litle contraption, called the “lover’s tele- 
mph.” A wire was stretched from one room 
» another and people stood in one room and 
whked, their voices being carried over the 
vance to the other room. A little later the ex- 
periment was tried out on a larger scale. A 
fire was stretched from Boston to Salem 
ad it was found that voices could be carried 
utoss that space by this new device which 
ns called the ‘“‘telephone.” The inventor in 
lem had his letters opened in his Boston 
ice and read to him, and a reporter declared 
that the voice could be heard “with as much 
‘Iieamess as though Mr. Watson had been a 


ber Olfivate secretary at his elbow.” Possibly in 
| with iter years the historian may record the little 
while sevision experiment in New Jersey as one 
1 thats the opening acts in the development of a 
h this reat industry. 

in the 

; Hood Control 


Spurred to activity by the recent devastat- 
- your floods, Harold L. Ickes, chairman of the 
ndling@\ttional Resources Board, has announced the 
ne Te-Hupointment of a body of experts to make a 
relieiftorough study vf the problems of flood con- 
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pUPLEMMOTERS 


on dell Snote Speech at the Republican National Convention. 
ucky the same function for the Democrats. 


trol in the United States. These experts, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ickes, will have their report 
prepared within three months and it will be so 
comprehensive as to include not merely im- 
mediate projects for flood control but plans 
for the general problems of water usage and 
conservation. The experts will work in co- 
operation with state and regional agencies so 
that the program of the whole country will be 
well integrated. 


“Mr. Dooley” Passes 


The death, the other day, of Finley Peter 
Dunne, was a reminder of the changes which 
take place in popular literary tastes—partic- 
ularly in styles of humor. During the last 
years of the nineteenth century and for 10 
years or so of the twentieth, Finley Peter 
Dunne, who wrote under the name “Mr. Doo- 
ley,” was known to millions of Americans. 
Those whose memory goes back 30 years or so 
think of Mr. Dooley as the Will Rogers of 
that day. Rogers, commenting upon events 
and problems of his time, spoke in the language 
of the cowboy, or the politically shrewd but 








NOW GET THIS STRAIGHT! 


—kKnox in Memphis Commercial-Appeal 


illiterate plainsman. Mr. Dooley, with equal 
shrewdness and common sense, spoke in the 
Irish dialect. Most of his comments were to 
be found in letters to a mythical “Mr. Hin- 
nessy.” 

For years, Mr. Dooley exerted a marked 
influence on American political thought, but 
gradually the public lost its taste for his 
homely philosophy and humor, cast as it was 
in the form of Irish dialogue. And so the 
readers of newspapers and magazines saw 
nothing more of Mr. Dooley. He was all 
but forgotten. Now they read that Finley 
Peter Dunne is dead, in his early sixties—not 
yet an old man. His contribution was made 
while he was young and he did not adjust his 
style to changing demands. 


Dorothy Thompson on Crime 


Dorothy Thompson, wife of Sinclair Lewis, 
is coming to be recognized as one of the best 
of the commentators on present-day problems 
of American society and politics whose col- 
umns are syndicated in the nation’s press. A 
few days ago, Miss Thompson analyzed very 
ably the problem of crime in the United States. 
“The criminality of the United States,” she 
says, “is not debatable.” She went on to 
point out that the murder rate in America 
is “two and one-half times Italy, more than 11 
times England, and about seven times the 
average homicide rate on the continent of 
Europe. . . . More people commit crimes and 
more escape. We are simply the most crimi- 
nal country in the so-called civilized world.” 

Then she considered certain explanations of 
the prevalence of crime in this country. She 
pointed to the fact that racial composition has 
something to do with it. The homicide rate in 
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SHOULD RELIEF BE TURNED BACK TO THE STATES? 


The American Institute of Public Opinion learned in 
question replied in the affirmative. 


the South is about twice that of the whole 
country. Immigration is also a factor. The 
percentage of crime among the children of 
immigrants is high—due, perhaps, to the 
fact that moral standards of the parents are 
thrown away after the family comes to this 
country. Other standards do not replace 
those which are lost. Overcrowded schools, 
the publicity given to crime and to the activ- 
ities of criminals in newspapers and motion 
pictures—these are factors. Among the other 
factors, she speaks of geography and the Con- 
stitution. “There is no European country 
where it is so easy for a criminal to put thou- 
sands of miles between himself and the scene 
of his crime. We have 3,000 miles of roads 
between coasts, traversed by cement roads, 
and 48 states without frontiers. We also have 
48 separate and largely unintegrated police 
systems. . . . The fact of the 48 states with 
separate police systems is no doubt partially 
responsible for low police standards.” 

Miss Thompson spoke also of the alliance 
between politics and crime and between in- 
dustry and crime and between labor and 
crime. She spoke of the labor spy and the 
hired strike-breaker, the thug hired by trade 
unions, the judges put into office by political 
bosses, of our system of elected judges, of low 
standards of morals in business—standards 
which happen to be copied by people in all 
stations. She mentioned public sentimentality 
toward the criminal, and “finally our incred- 
ible lack of public indignation.” 


In Brief 


The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor has been urged to investigate the “anti- 
Red hysteria” that has been sweeping the 
country. Edwin S. Smith, a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board, advised this 
investigation because of his belief that much 
of the hysteria was simply due to an attempt 
to suppress civil rights and to restrict the right 
of workers to organize. 

*x* * * 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce opened 
in Washington. It was expected that this 
group would come out once again in strong 
criticism of President Roosevelt and his ad- 
ministration. 

* ok x 


New York is mourning the death of one of 
its outstanding drama critics, Percy Ham- 
mond, who for a number of years has been 
writing for the New York Herald Tribune. 

x ok x 


A group of American artists have declined 
to exhibit their paintings at an international 
art exhibition to be held this summer in Venice, 
on the grounds that they are opposed to fas- 
cism and war and could not thus, with easy 
conscience, display their art in a land whose 
ruler stands for these two things. 

‘ * ££ & 


The United States Chamber of Commerce 
is preparing to conduct a national survey to 
determine the number of jobs which are open 


in the United States today. This action is in 


a recent poll that 55 per cent of the people asked this 
The above photograph is of the state capitol at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


reply to President Roosevelt’s demand that in- 
dustry absorb more of the unemployed. 
* * * 

At a meeting of the National Academy of 
Sciences in Washington last week, it was re- 
ported that a method of treating and curing 
radium poisoning has been discovered. 

x * x 

The United States navy, now concentrated 
in the Pacific, is spending six weeks in war 
games. 


Names in the News 


Miss Amelia Earhart has been appointed 
by Purdue University to head a department 
of research in aviation. The famous flyer’s 
laboratory will be a specially designed air- 
plane, equipped with the latest devices. Pur- 
due University is the only educational ° in- 
stitution in the United States which has a 
fully equipped airport for both day and night 
flying. 

* * * 

Senator James Hamilton Lewis in the 
recent primaries in Illinois cast his vote for 
his opponent, Mrs. Ruth McNamara. This 
gallant gesture was in keeping with a repu- 
tation gained by Mr. Lewis in the ancient arts 
of chivalry. It has been said of him, that 
anticipating the widespread use of television, 
he has now for many years doffed his hat when 
speaking to a lady over the telephone. 

* * * 

Arturo Toscannini has directed his final 
concert with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society. He was given a tremendous 
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“THINK FAST, PROFESSOR”’ 


—Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


ovation by his audience, many of whom re- 
gard him as an unerring musician, the con- 
ductor who can do no wrong. 
* Ok Ok 

J. Edgar Hoover, addressing the meeting 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
urged that stronger action be taken to stop 
crime in the United States. He maintained 
that there are 150,000 murderers roaming 
fancy-free over the United States. 
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Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 




















The League of Nations 


HERE have been few developments in 

international affairs since the war which 
have not involved the League of Nations. 
As a collective agency designed by its 
founders to preserve peace and to promote 
security and codperation among nations, 
the League has struggled for 15 years 
to restore order and banish war among its 
members. But for the most part the struggle 
has been a losing one, and today the 
League appears to have failed in its major 
purpose. Unless a sudden reversal of events 
recaptures for it the prestige lost through 
its inability to keep Italy from grabbing 
Ethiopia, there is no reason to believe that 
it will be effective 
when another and 
greater crisis befalls 
Europe. 


What the League Is 

As we consider the 
causes for the lack of 
success which the 
League has had in 
dealing with interna- 
tional controversies, 
we must bear in mind 
the fact that the 
League is nothing more than the instrument 
of a group of governments. It is no super- 
state. It can be no better than the 
governments which subscribe to it and 
can do no more than they are willing for 
it to do. It is therefore not quite cor- 
rect to say that the League has been unable 
to do a certain thing; it is better to say 
that the nations have been unwilling to 
do that thing through their common agency, 
the League. 

Looking back over the years which have 
passed since the foundation of the League, 
we find that the major powers have never 
really been willing to adopt wholeheartedly 
the League idea. They have never em- 
braced the League principle of collective 
action to maintain peace and justice. They 
have only worked through the League 
when it suited them, and they have tried 
to use it for their own selfish purposes. 
They have never thought of the League 
as an organization through which its mem- 
bers should give and take. It has either 
been all give or all take. The League was 
accepted in form but not in fact. 

The truth of this was evident from 
the very beginning. The World War, as 
many think, did not leave the statesmen 
who brought it on and conducted it with 
the conviction that new principles and 
ideals must be introduced in international 
affairs. When the war ended, the French, 
the British, and the Italians were ready 
to impose a peace upon Germany which 
would have shattered her much more than 
the onerous Versailles Treaty actually did. 
They had no thought of organizing Europe 
on a basis of peace and justice. Their 
one aim was to crush the enemy and to 
keep him crushed as long as possible. 
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The League was not a European idea 
but an American one. It was President 
Wilson’s own pet scheme which he brought 
to Paris and insisted upon. France did 
not want it. She would have preferred to 
detach the Rhineland from Germany and 
to erect a buffer state between herself and 
her traditional foe. Clemenceau only ac- 
cepted the League because he saw that 
Wilson would make no other concessions 
without it, and even then he demanded 
that in addition to the provisions of the 
League Covenant, the United States and 
Great Britain sign a treaty of guarantee 
promising to come to the aid of France 
in case she were ever attacked again by 
Germany. Wilson, convinced that the 
League would preserve peace, and that it 
would adjust the bad provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, consented to the addi- 
tional guarantee. He felt that the League 
was the only important thing and that if 
sacrifices had to be made to gain its 


and Post-War Europe 


adoption it was worth while making them. 

And so the League of Nations was not 
born in an atmosphere of conciliation and 
good will. At its inception it was not looked 
upon as a great boon to world peace by 
chastened and contrite nations. Rather, it 
was something forced upon Europe by 
an exceedingly stubborn-minded American 
president. 

Manifestly, this was not an auspicious 
beginning for an organization designed to 
preserve peace through international co- 
operation. And the circumstances attending 
its birth took an even less favorable turn 
when the United States Senate refused to 
approve our participation in the League, 
without conditions which Wilson was un- 
willing to accept. If Wilson and the Senate 
could have agreed—and the agreement 
hung on the slender issue of whether 
we should commit ourselves to send troops 
abroad to enforce League decisions—the 
history of the League might have been 
different. 


Selfish Policies 


Be that as it may, the United States did 
not enter the League. The newly created 
organization was delivered to the conquer- 
ing powers of Europe which promptly began 
to use it for their own purposes. Deprived 
of the Anglo-American treaty of guarantee, 
France seized upon the League as the best 
instrument of preserving the status quo in 
Europe. She became the League’s most ar- 
dent supporter, not because she had been 
converted to the League idea, but because 
she saw in it a way of perpetuating the 
weakness of Germany. 

For a number of years British policy 
toward the League was lukewarm. It was 
only when Italy began treading on British 
toes in Africa and in the Mediterranean 
that Britain rushed to Geneva and called 
for action. But it happened that France, 
anxious to use the League against. Ger- 
many, was unwilling to use it against Italy 
and a program of mild sanctions was all 
Britain could get. Conversely, when Ger- 
many rearmed the Rhineland, France 
wanted sanctions, but Britian was unwilling 
to run the risks of imposing them. Each 
nation was quite ready to use the League 
when it suited its interests to do so but 
never at any other time. Finally, it is 
only necessary to recall that when Japan 
was condemned by the League she re- 
signed; that Italy, Paraguay, and Bolivia, 
deliberately disregarded the Covenant and 
went to war; and that Germany, despairing 
of regaining equality through the League, 
resigned and started on a march of treaty 
violation, to show how little the League’s 
spirit had been accepted. 

Against this background it is not to be 
wondered that the League to date has 
been such a conspicuous failure. There is 
still a chance that the nations, in response 
to the obvious will of the people for peace, 
and in the knowledge that their present 
tactics are leading to war, 
may revise their attitudes 


toward the League and Buty 


decide to give it a genu- 
ine trial. But it is a small 
chance indeed and there 
is not much time remain- 
ing. 


Modern Photography 
The illustration on 
page one is representa- 
tive of the excellent 
photographic work being 
done by amateur and 
professional cameramen 
today. It was taken by 
Charles E. Kerlee for 
the Continental Adver- 
tising Service, and is re- 
produced from “U. S. 
Camera—1935,” pub- 
lished by William Mor- 
row and Company. 
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Among the 





New Books 











Covering the “War” 


“Fiasco in Ethiopia,” by Wynant Hub- 
bard. (New York: Harpers. $2.75.) 


LTHOUGH the author of this book 

is no Vincent Sheean, he has written 
a highly entertaining book. Having lived 
for several years in Africa, he decided, 
when the Ethiopian war broke out, to get 
a job as correspondent and landed one 
with the Hearst papers. He has now re- 
turned to this country and the book is the 
account of his experiences as a reporter in 
Ethiopia. 

According to Mr. Hubbard, the Ethiopian 
affair is no war at all; at any rate, the 
foreign correspondents have seen very little 
of it. They have not been permitted to 
go out to the front (if there is such a 
thing) and for the most part have been con- 
fined to the cities. When one of them, 
Knickerbocker, made a three-day flight 
over the country, he saw practically nothing. 
Despite the absence of “war” news, the 
book is extremely interesting, presenting 
details of the life of a journalist in the heart 
of Africa. 


Public Forums 


“Plain Talk,” by John W. Studebaker. 
(Washington, D. C.: National Home 
Library Foundation. 25 cents.) 


NITED STATES Commissioner of 

Education Studebaker believes that 
democracy in this country is seriously men- 
aced and that the way to preserve it is 
to educate the people on the vital issues 
of the day. Every attempt to curb free- 
dom of teaching in the schools should be 
resisted not only by the teachers them- 
selves, but by all patriotic citizens. “If 
our profession believes in democracy,” he 
says, “it must do its part in safeguarding 
our schools from the beginnings of dic- 
tatorship. To me, that means vigorous and 
united effort on the part of teachers and 
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illustration in ‘‘Sweden, The Middle Way,’’ by Marquis W. Childs. 












patriotic American citizens, not only to 
thwart specific threats to academic freedom, 
but to improve our education so that we 
may more adequately and competently 
meet the heavy demands which democracy 
makes upon its citizens for intelligent ac- 
tion.” 

Dr. Studebaker is a firm believer in the 
public forum idea of promoting discussion 
of important issues as a means of safe- 
guarding democracy. As superintendent of 
schools in Des Moines, Iowa, he established 
a public forum, which has served as a 
model for similar organizations throughout 
the country. Now, he is directing a project 
under which a number of public forums 
will be organized in different states to serve 
as demonstration centers of the value of 
adult education. His little book sets forth 
his ideas on this subject, and minces no 
words in dealing with one of the most 
challenging problems before the nation to- 
day. It should be read by all thinking Amer- 
icans. 


The Growing Co-ops 


“Consumer Cooperation in America,” 
by Bertram B. Fowler. (New York: 

The Vanguard Press. $2.) 
BOOK of this kind has long been 
overdue, for interest in the codperative 
movement has grown by leaps and bounds 
during the depression. Many Americans 
are far more familiar with the codperative 
movement in the Scandinavian countries 
and England than in this country. And 
yet the movement is beginning to exert 
no small influence over economic affairs 
right here in the United States. Two 
million Americans belong to codéperatives, 
scattered all over the country. Codperatives 
are active in the distribution and sale of 
gasoline, oil, tires, batteries, feed, fertilizer, 
milk, general merchandise; they own and 
operate restaurants, apartment houses, in- 


surance companies, credit unions, and 
carry on many other ac- 
tivities. 


Mr. Fowler’s book is a 
straightforward state- 
ment of the movement in 
this country. He is natu- 
rally optimistic about its 
future, and believes that 
in it lies the solution to 
our pressing economic 
problems. Many of those 
who have an equal dis- 
taste for the fascist and 
the communist attempts 
to provide a workable 
economic system agree 
with the author of this 
book. However sound or 
workable the plan may 
or may not be, no one 
can afford to ignore the 
movement as it is now 
developing in many sec- 
tions of this country. 
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Youth Looks to Future and to 
Opportunities for Employment 


(Concluded from page 1) 


only those who are swift and accurate who 
can readily be placed. 

The United States Office of Education 
points to Veterinarian Medicine as a prom- 
ising field. This is one of the few profes- 
sions which appears not to be crowded. 
Walter Pitkin, in his valuable book, “New 
Careers for Youth,” also speaks hopefully 
of this occupation. He says that few young 
men are going into it; that most veterinari- 
ans are now over 40 years old; and that in 
many parts of the country there is an actual 
scarcity. “It is estimated,” he says “that 
1,300 veterinarians are now employed by 
the United States government, and further- 
more that in the gloomy fall of 1933, 90 
per cent of the 250 veterinarians who grad- 
uated in June 1933, either obtained posi- 
tions or have established themselves in 
practice.” 

The Chamber of Commerce feels that 
there are opportunities in certain of the 
newly developed industries, such as air con- 
ditioning, air transportation, and television. 
The Chamber also suggests work with Die- 
sel engines, and further advises that there 
are places for experts in conservation work. 

But this may seem to be advice in rather 
general terms. A young man interested in 
air conditioning, for example, might want 
to know what specific kinds of work may 
be done in that field. Turning again to the 
Pitkin book, we find concrete information 
about the air-conditioning field. Here is 
what Mr. Pitkin says: 


Definite Suggestions 


The following types of workers will be 
wanted: 
Manufacturing 

1. Heating and ventilating, electrical, me- 
chanical, and research engineers in factories, 
laboratories and shops, both to produce and 
perfect machinery, equipment, and methods. 
Distribution 

1. Market research specialists familiar with 
the technical problems of air conditioning. 
They need not be engineers, though engineer- 
ing training will be valuable. 

2. Distribution experts trained in merchan- 
dising, preferably with some technical knowl- 
edge or experience. 

3. Advertising experts with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the possibilities of air conditioning, its 
economic and comfort advantages. Most air 
conditioning advertising 
will probably be turned 
over to standard agencies, 
but opportunities for ad- 
vertising talent and train- 
ing should be available 
through these agencies. 
Sale and Installation 

1. Engineers technically 
trained and experienced in 
heating as well as air con- 
ditioning, who are quali- 
fied to design plants for 
all year conditioning for 
homes and commercial es- 
tablishments and who are 
ingenious enough to re- 
design heating plants in 
old homes and _ buildings 
for the installation of air 
conditioning units. 

2. Salesmen who in ad- 
dition to sales training and 
experience also possess a 
technical background nec- 
essary to sell successfully 
in this specialized field. 
Salesmen need not be 
engineers, though _ since 
selling air conditioning in- 
volves more than is involved in selling i in many 
other fields, the salesman of air conditioning 
must possess, in addition to his fundamental 
selling procedures, certain technical data and 
information as well. 

3. Steam-fitters and sheet metal workers 
who are trained and experienced in the installa- 
tion of heating as well as air conditioning 
equipment. Since the installation of air con- 
ditioning equipment will frequently involve 
the modernization of heating equipment or 
will involve the installation of equipment for 
both summer and winter conditioning, steam- 
fitters and sheet metal workers, who for years 
have installed heating equipment, may, with 
additional training and equipment, take over 
the new responsibilities of installing air con- 
ditioning equipment. 


Promising Fields 
The American Federation of Labor sug- 
gests that work may be found both by men 


and by women in the rapidly developing 
field of adult education, in forum leader- 
ship, and in workers’ education. This or- 
ganization also calls attention to the growth 
of the codperative movement, and suggests 
the possibility that more managers and au- 
ditors for coéperatives may be needed. 

The Community Organization for Leisure 
feels that there will be increasing opportu- 
nities in various community services. Gov- 
ernment work to relieve unemployment has 
developed many lines of community activ- 
ity which heretofore has been lacking. Rec- 
reational facilities have been provided, 
largely to give work to the unemployed, and 
various projects of civic beautification have 
been carried on. It seems likely that even 
though the present unemployment crisis 
should be relieved to a considerable extent, 
much of this work may be continued for its 
own sake, and this will give jobs to many 
individuals who are qualified for it. 

A good many writers on vocational guid- 
ance speak of opportunities in the field of 
industrial art. Commercial photography, 
as a branch of this art, seems to afford op- 
portunities. This is work in which women 
may engage, and so it is, therefore, worth 
consideration since many of the opportuni- 
ties which have been mentioned are for 
men. Women may also find work as voca- 
tional counselors, for it can be expected that 
during the years to come the problem of 
securing employment will continue to be a 
difficult one. Organizations will be devel- 
oped to help people get jobs. That will 
be seen to be a social necessity. Unques- 
tionably there is need for more vocational 
advisers than exist at present. Adult edu- 
cation will no doubt be a growing field, 
and women can work at that. 

Another suggestion which Pitkin makes 
is that much can be done in developing 
wayside inns. There will continue to be a 
great deal of motor travel. Increasing 
numbers of people will stop along the high- 
ways for accommodation. Anyone who 
travels knows, however, that highway ac- 
commodation at present is, with rare excep- 
tions, very disappointing. There are op- 
portunities for individuals who know how 
to give service of this kind, and who wish 





WORKING THEIR WAY THROUGH 


High school students, with the belp of the National Youth Administration, 


through school by operating a student bank. 


to serve the public effectively and artistic- 
ally, to establish good jobs for themselves. 

There appear to be good opportunities, 
also, in the fields of cost accounting and ap- 
praisal. Young people with a mental turn 
for mathematics and with a disposition to 
be accurate may work effectively along that 
line. Many branches of engineering are 
crowded, but chemical and electrical en- 
gineers still find places open. 

Nursing has been greatly overcrowded, 
but certain developments now under way 
may correct that situation. So great has 
been the overcrowding that large numbers 
of hospitals have discontinued their nursing 
schools. Requirements for graduate nurses 
are also being raised. It is quite likely, 
therefore, that after a while the chances for 
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good nurses to find employment may be 
better. It should be taken into account 
that the field of public health nursing seems 
to be a growing one. 


Professions Not Promising 


It is well known that most of the profes- 
sions are overcrowded. There are too many 
lawyers. There are still good chances, how- 
ever, in many county seats, since a consid- 
erable proportion of the young men going 
into law rush to the cities. The medical 
profession is overcrowded in some places, 
but here again there seem to be opportuni- 
ties in small towns and rural communities. 
Few young men have been going to the 
small places lately. The average age of 
country doctors is high. It is true, there- 
fore, that in large numbers of communities, 
there are chances for competent young men. 
Dentistry is probably less crowded, on the 
whole, than medicine. In most communi- 
ties there are far more teachers than there 
are good teaching jobs. There is not much 
opportunity any more for professional mu- 
sicians, and most vocational counselors ad- 
vise against going into library work. They 
also advise against taking up the profession 
of the actor. But prospects in landscape 
gardening for both men and women are said 
to be fairly good. Social work also offers 
a reasonably promising 
field for men and women. 

We have tried to give 
concrete and definite sug- 
gestions, but all that we 
can do in a limited space 
is to point the way to 
general fields which 
young men and women 
may study. Each indi- 
vidual who looks for- 
ward to finding a job 
should, of course, carry 
these studies further. It 
is highly desirable that 
each one should gain as 
much information as 
possible about any voca- 
tion in which he should 
have an interest. The 
United States Office of 
Education, Washington, 
D. C., publishes pam- 
phlets on different voca- 
tions. Anyone might write for a catalogue 
listing the pamphlets which are available. 
Each school should have in its library a 
magazine called Occupations, published by 
The National Occupational Conference, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
magazine will keep readers in touch with 
occupational opportunities, and with books 
and other materials which are published in 
that field. Students should read one or 
two good books on vocations, books such 
as we have mentioned before in THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. 

There are certain facts which those look: 
ing forward to occupational careers should 
keep in mind. One is that there is much 
truth in the old saying that there is always 
room at the top. In the most crowded oc- 
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working their way 


cupations there are frequently chances for 
particularly competent workmen. We are 
not saying that every good worker has a 
job in times like these, or that it is only 
the incompetents who are out of work. 
That is not true. It is true, however, that 
those who are especially proficient have 
far better chances. For example, anyone 
who knows about the field will say that 
journalism is badly overcrowded. Young 
men and women are usually advised to 
avoid it. It is a fact, however, that prac- 
tically every large newspaper and magazine 
in the country is looking anxiously for ex- 
cellent writers. This is merely one of 
countless illustrations which might be given. 
Steps Toward a Career 

One who really wishes to succeed under 
adverse circumstances should understand 
that he can drive toward success while he 
is still in school. The first step toward 
getting and holding a job, and toward ad- 
vancing in it, is to do excellent work as a 
student. This will not only place one in 
a position of leadership so that he will 
more likely get a job, but it will give him 
a foundation for success in many different 
occupations. For example, there are many 
openings for men and women who are pro- 
ficient in a foreign language. A secretary, 
to take one illustration, who has command 
of a foreign language may find openings 
which would otherwise not exist. It is de- 
sirable, therefore, that students taking for- 
eign languages should really master them. 
But here a word of caution is necessary. Re- 
member that it may mean very little for 
you to stand at the head of your class. If 
you are taking French, it may mean little 
that your teacher says that you are the 
best in the class, and gives you an A. The 
question is, can you read French and can 
you speak it? If you can pick up a French 
paper or book and read it, and if you can 
speak with a Frenchman so that he can 
understand you, then you possess the quali- 
fications expected of an individual who has 
a foreign language. If you cannot do that, 
your language work does not amount to 
much so far as getting a position is con- 
cerned. 

Thus far we have spoken of means which 
may be employed in getting a job. Ad- 
mitting that there are more applicants than 
there are jobs, we have given some advice 
as to how an individual may get ahead of 
the crowd and secure a position. But it 
is not enough that one do merely that. 
Each young man and woman should under- 
stand that none of us are very safe unless 
all are. We should bear in mind the fact 
that the only sure road to security for any 
of us is to create social and economic con- 
ditions of such a nature that all persons 
who are willing and able to work may find’ 
work to do. In other words, we should, in 
our scramble for individual jobs, not neg- 
lect the obligation of citizenship which rests 
upon all Americans. While trying to save 
ourselves as individuals, we should at the 
same time try to relieve society of those- 
ills which are so serious that they rendes 
us all insecure. 
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A plan is being worked out to pension baseball umpires. 
From the advice you hear while a game is going on, you would 
think that the fans always kill them. 

—N. Y. Heratp-Trisune 


Attending a movie to see Chaplin in a recent picture left us 
depressed. Civilization hasn’t advanced an iota since the silents 
. .. there are just as many title reader-alouders as there ever 
were. —Washington Post 


How do you reconcile a world that has produced this 
mighty ship, the Queen Mary, with the slums we have 
just visited? 

—King Edward VIII, on recent trip to Glasgow 


Washington has suddenly discovered that the Vice-President 
has never had a special flag. If this curiosity persists un- 
checked somebody will discover the Vice-President. 

—N. Y. Sun 


Another way to remain ignorant all your born days is to sit 
around and listen to people who know everything. 
—Jacksonville (Fla.) JouRNAL 


Very few of the leaders of the nation possess char- 
acter, brains, and experience sufficient to inspire and 
to maintain for long the confidence of the people. 
—Dr. Edward Spencer Cowles, Johns Hopkins University 


“What we eat indicates what we are,” says a noted dieti- 
tian. We’d like to know something more about the man with 
a spinach complex. —Florida T1mes-UNION 


What I feel the last year has done for us is this—we 
have attained a greater individual self-confidence. 
—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Now we are informed by an alienist that insanity is decreas- 
ing. Maybe standards of sanity have become lower. 
—Detroit Free Press 


Treaty: A sacred contract that is binding until it irritates a 
nation that is strong enough to break it. 
—Chattanooga TIMEs 
We feel we are doing well if our students are well 
fed, housed, bathed, and exercised. Those are exactly 
what any resort hotel advertises. 
—Dr. Robert Hutchins, President, Univ. of Chicago 


Spring fever is easy to recognize. The first symptom is won- 
dering why anybody kicks about not having a job. 
Detroit Free Press 
Progress: Making life more comfortable so we grow soft 
enough for the first germ to finish us—Chattanooga TIMES 


Men of genius are queer. An author will get peeved if you 
do not quote from his latest book and will start suit if you 
quote it at all. —Illinois STATE JOURNAL 


The extent of Germany’s military preparations can 
have only one explanation—to terrorize the weak and 
to force the strong to negotiate. 

—Gen. Andre Niessel of France 


The Hungarian “suicide song” is said to make death seem 
desirable, but you can say that about a lot of radio songs. 
—Detroit Free Press 


Now that science has developed a glass as elastic as rubber, 
it will be possible for people who live in stone houses to throw 
glasses. —Pensacola JOURNAL 


So long as the English language maintains its unity 
over the English-speaking world, no great harm can 
happen to it. —Dr. A. Lloyd James, London linguist 


William Shakespeare would be interested to know that Hol- 
lywood is spending more money making one of his scenes than 
he received for his entire life’s work. 

—Tampa Morninc TRIBUNE 








SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 











1. What opportunities for employment are there in your 
community? What lines seem to be the most overcrowded and 
which ones seem to offer the best prospects? 


2. If there is a branch of the United States Employment 
Service in your community, ask the person in charge about the 
demand for jobs in different fields. 


3. Give two reasons explaining why the standard of living 
among the inhabitants of Puerto Rico is so low. What is the 
federal government doing to correct the situation? 


4. Do you think the Puerto Ricans would be better off if 
they were given their independence? Why? 


5. What has been the fundamental weakness of the League 
of Nations ever since it was established ? 


6. In your opinion, should relief be turned over to the 
various states or should the federal government continue to 
handle it? 


7. What is the significance of the first day’s voting in the 
French election? How may the final outcome of the election 
affect France’s foreign policy? Her internal financial policy? 





